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posts which are to be mainly for research, and those which
are to provide actual degree courses. It is mainly with the
latter that we are concerned. For this expansion of
university work raises in an acute form the questions,
" Why are some subjects thought to be unsuitable for study
at a university? Is there any explanation other than
outraged conservatism why most academic people in this
country regard with coldness, if not with aversion, a degree
course in brewing? " To many this attitude arises merely
from the pressure of the dead hand of Platonism, of which
we have already spoken, attempting to maintain a
privileged group of studies for a privileged class of people,
pure, remote from the world, uncontaminated by the
economic struggle which provides the prerequisites for any
knowledge. It is, perhaps, difficult to regard those
possessing academic knowledge as being any longer
members of a privileged economic class, but the essence
of the argument remains, and if we are to withstand the
claims of die new * practical' subjects we must be very sure
that our resistance to them rests upon something more
than prejudice.
Unless we are prepared to face an alteration in our whole
idea of a university and to justify its transformation into
something altogether different, we may say that it is con-
cerned with education at the spiritual level, using the word
* spiritual/ let it be remembered, to include the very
highest intellectual activities. The university is concerned
with studies aimed less at the special skills of particular
vocations than at the production of men and women
possessing wisdom, possessing, that is to say, qualities such
as judgment, the capacity and will to make new ventures
in thought, and an interest in the perennial problems of